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a 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


We would remind Mayor Matthews of Boston, who has 
the shivers over the insidious approaches of socialism, that 
in the recent labor day parade at Wellington, N. Z., where 
nationalism and public ownership have the upper hand, 
Lord Glasgow, the governor, and all the prominent men of 
the province took part. It was their only way of keeping 
in public life. A message like that of Boston’s mayor de 
livered in Wellington would mean the political extinction 
of the writer. 


Mayor Matthews’ message is a reactionary document. 
He puts his foot upon projects for the municipal employ- 
ment of the unemployed, and takes his stand for private 
charity and the overseers of the poor. He declares that 


the municipalities of the commonwealth are “not miniature 
states with power to act upon such political social theories 
of government as may seem to their members wise.” He 
expressly declares that the municipal law of the state and 
the general theory of American institutions tend to restrict 
rather than enlarge the functions of government. This 
theory, he says, “is destined to be the chief defense of the 
American people and their free institutions against the 
insidious encroachment of socialism and other foreign 
remedies for the evils of civilization.” It is a step gained 
to draw the mayor out on this issue. The 38,000 persons 
in this town living in enforced idleness will receive no 
municipal employment divorced from charity so long as 
Mayor Matthews is in the city hall. 


Volume IV. 


The New Nation extends a Happy New Year’s greeting 
We 
acknowledge with gratitude the new subscriptions and 


to its readers upon entering on its fourth year. 


hearty renewals that have come with the enlargement of 
the paper. But our columns are still too limited for the 
proper handling of passing events as nationalists view 
them We want a 32-page paper. If the reform elements 
want it also, they can have it. No wise man need be un- 
employed in this era of the unemployed. it is high time 
to be about the people’s business. Our New Year’s greet- 


ing is a call for reform work. 


The Homeless Wanderer as a Butt for Ridicule. 

Is it not about time, in view of the industrial situation, 
that decent newspapers quit publishing funny pictures and 
paragraphs ridiculing and satirizing, under the name of 
“tramps,” the wretched beings who are forced by lack of 
employment to roam the country in search of work, and 
meanwhile to beg for food, clothing and shelter to keep the 
breath of life in them ? 

The assumption on which the tramp funny man proceeds, 
is that these miserable wanderers upon the face of the earth 
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are mainly persons who deliberately choose that mode of life 
when they might maintain themselves comfortably if they 
would work like other people, is wholly inconsistent with 
the statistics published annually by the state and national 
labor bureaus, showing that even in so-called good times 
there are always hundreds of thousands and often a round 
million of men involuntarily out of work. If this is so in 
ordinary times, what shall be said of times like these ! 

Instead of the probability being that a man asking at 
your door for food or clothing in these days is a person 
wilfully idle, the presumption, based on cold and hard 
statistics is altogether the other way and against the 
humanity and christianity of those who send him away 
empty. 

We do not, of course, underestimate the great incon- 
venience and often peril to householders which result from 
the great army of homeless, starving people now roam. 
ing the land. We do not question the truth of the cases, 
numerous in the aggregate but wonderfully few in view of 
the magnitude of this great army, in which brutal and 
insolent deeds are done by the ignorant and want-maddened 
men who compose it. 

The situation is dreadful anyway you look at it, but who 
is to blame for it? Are these homeless myriads to blame 
because there is no work for them, and because the police 
keep them perpetually “moving on” from town to town ? 
Put the blame where it belongs, vpon the state and the 
nation, which by their laws maintain and defend a system 
which puts the livelihood of the workers in the hanas and 
at the mercy of irresponsible private capitalists, and then 
refuses to provide for the break-down of the system it up- 
holds. 

If the tramps annoy you, don’t blame them, for they are 
not to blame ; but blame yourself as a citizen and one of the 
rulers of the state for your action in upholding by your 
vote and your influence a system that breeds tramps and 
will continue to breed them in ever-growing swarms until 
it is put an end to. 

Meanwhile, whether or not you share our opinion as to 
the cause and cure of the tramp evil, you can but admit 
that just now 1s a particularly bad time for editors of daily 
and weekly papers to be filling their columns with a class 
of humorous matter calculated to encourage their readers 
in a habit of indifference to a problem which is taxing the 
heart and mind of the nation. 

If you think so, it will cost you just a postage stamp to 
convey your opinion in strong terms to some editor, who 
perhaps has not thought of the mischief he is doing. De- 
pend upon it, you.might spend more money less usefully, 
for this abuse of humor of which we speak has done and is 
doing an evil work in drying up springs of pity none too 
profuse at best. 


The Wage Worker Must Go into Politics or into the Poor 
House. 

The seventh annual report of the bureau of statistics at 
Washington furnishes Ralph D. St. John with a text for 
an article in the Chautauquan on the “Social Condition of 
Workivgmen.” He comes to this conclusion: “The majority 
of those who are classed among the destitute are to be 
found, it is true, among those receiving the smallest wages ; 
but that this does not necessarily follow is proved by the 
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fact that some of the poorest paid laborers are recorded as 
living in good circumstances, and as having accumulated 
quite a property, while others receiving the best pay are in 
the most miserable condition. Thus we come by this new 
route to the old lesson, that the cause for the misery or the 
happiness of men lies within themselves and not in out- 
ward circumstances.” 

The above conclusion is such a rank non sequitur that in 
this hour of labor’s misery and distress, it should not pass 
without comment. Let us quote two paragraphs of statis- 
tics which St. John takes from the report of the hureau of 
statistics : 

It is found that in the cotton industry, of the 2,132 families con- 
sidered, 168 owned their house. The average size of the family was 
5.7 persons. The average total yearly income for each individual 
was $114.70, the expenditure $106.48. Of the whole number of 
families, 765 came out at the end of the year with a deficit, which 
amounted on an average for each to $5416. Averaging the total 
surplus among the 1151 families who had accumulated, it gave as 
the share of each $23,338. The average expenditure for food was 
$287,06 a family, or $50,06 an individual. The total cost of living, 
other than for food and rent, was $258.79 a family, or $45.13 an 
individual. 

In the woolén industry, 911 families were considered, of whom 154 
owned their house. Average size of family, 4.9 persons. For each 
individual, the average total income was $136.49 ; the average ex- 
penditure $122.28. A deficit was traced to 268 families, of the aver- 
age amount of $61.49 ; and a surplus of $136.16 to each of 583 fami- 
lies. The cost of food was $262,85 a family, $54.10 an individual. 
Total expense, other than for food and rent, was $256.52 a family, 
$52.76 an individual. 


The average worker in the cotton industry must have a 
reservoir of philosophy that would retire Socrates to a 
back bench if out of a group of 2132 typical families 1964 
live in rented houses. Taking the naturally miserable and 
those whose mental processes give them peace of mind 
such as R. D. St. John assumes because they live inside 
their income, the average yearly income of each person 
in this group of 2132 families is $114.70; average expen- 
diture, $106.48; savings for a year’s toil in the mills $8.22, 
or about two and four sevenths cents per day the year 
through. We do not wonder that the writer of the article 
attempted to shield himself behind an old proposition in 
psychology about happiness independent of environment. 

The time has arrived when the commercial community 
cannot afford to be longer misled by academic philosophers. 
Even if our cotton workers were entitled only to a daily pro- 
fit of two and four sevenths cents, the best interests of 
trade even under competitive conditions demand a change. 
Business men cannot afford to screw the actual producer 
down to a point where he will buy only enough to keep soul 
and body together. But the chances are that employers as 
a body will not realize this in time. The workingmen are 
opening their eyes to the necessity of working out their own 
salvation at once or resigning themselves to a permanent 
bondage. The failure of “ free” competition is so apparent 
that wise men have little heart to propose palliatives. What 
the world of labor is doing our readers well know. The poli- 
tical event of the decade in Great Britain was recorded at Bel- 
fast months ago when the trades unions resolved to go into 
politics to the extent of supporting no man at the polls who 
does not favor the public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. Wenow have the American Federation indorsing 
the political action of their British comrades. ‘“ When the 
private employer cannot or will not give work the munici 
pality, state or nation must.” These are the ringing words 
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of the American Federation of Labor, and they come as the 
verdict after many years of agitation as to the wisdom of 
Jabor organizations going into politics. It is now settled 
that the wage-worker must go into polities or into the poor 
house. 

It is a fortunate thing that the political program of the 
workingmen of the world as outlined by the unions has al- 
ready been practically tested. We call special attention to 
the steps taken in New Zealand to emancipate labor under 
conditions similar to those in America and Iurope. The labor 
party elected men from their own ranks to Parliament, they 
passed laws levying graduated land and income taxes, and 
established state railroads, state telegraphs and telephones, 
state insurance, a public labor bureau of information and a 
department of labor, just factory regulations, woman suf- 
frage, state farms, artisans villages and so on. The great 
work of industrial reformation on the basis of equal econo- 
mice rights is only partly complete, and yet enough has been 
accomplished to build a breakwater against the ground 
swell of economic distress that is beating against the very 
borders of Christendom. The duty of every wage worker, 
and for that matter every man, is plain. No class ever 
secured equal rights by wishing. The work of the old trades 
unions ended at the ballot.box ; the new unionism begins at 
the ballot-box. 


Timely Reflections. 


As the innumerable tragic and portentous features of 
the present world-wide paralysis of industry fix our atten- 
tion by turn, let us not forget the overwhelming significance 
of the whole spectacle taken together, as a demonstration 
of the incompetence of private capitalism to the work of 
carrying on the world’s business. In denouncing the moral 
abominableness of the competitive individualistic business 
system, we are in danger sometimes of forgetting that it 
has another side quite as deserving of attention as its im- 
morality, and that is its imbecility. If the present economic 
system had a moral purpose, we might overlook some large 
imperfections in its practical working. If, on the other 
hand, it were a practical success, strong, efficient proof 
against break-downs, that might be alleged in extenuation 
of its lack of ethical aim. But what are you going to say 
for a system which is at once as blundering in operation as 
it is immoral in purpose, a machine which, while soulless 
and heartless, yet actually does more damage by accident 
than intention? And yet people who stand up for this sys- 
tem and insist on keeping it just as it is, are called prudent 
and conservative, while those who criticise the system and 
would try to get a better one, are called dangerous and 
reckless persons. 


Mr. Stead Talks Disagreeably. 


William T. Stead, the celebrated former editor of the 
London Pali Mall Gazette, has been in Chicago for some 
time studying the state of the unemployed and the social 
question generally as it comes to head in that city. He 
seems to have developed a very robust quality of impatience 
with the utter inadequacy of the relief measures which are 
being taken to relieve the immense need of this bitter time, 
and especially with the massive indifference of the influen- 
tial and wealthy classes generally to the terrible situation. 
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His was the remark made the other day that if the million- 
aires and ministers could be turned out on the street some 
freezing night, it would greatly hasten the solution of the 
unemployed problem. Now he has spoken out in meeting 
in a still more startling way. 

Last week Wednesday, having been invited to address a 
very select representation of Chicago’s society, under the 
name of the Confederation of Women’s Clubs, he said upon 
the question of rescuing outcast women that in his opinion 
the most disreputable specimens of their sex in Chicago 
were not the lost women, sc-called, but those ‘“ who are 
dowered by fortune and providence with all there is in the, 
world to be desired in the way of wealth and social posi- 
tion, but who squander everything upon themselves, and, 
forgetting the unfortunate ones, live only for their brothers 
and sisters. ‘These women pass lives of leisure and thiuk 
only of themselves. Therefore, in the eyes of God and 
man, they are lower than the most abandoned woman in 
Fourth avenue.” 

The ladies had to sit still and take it, but after the 
lecture they organized an indignation meeting and resolved 
that Mr. Stead was no gentleman. They must admit, how- 
ever, that he kuows his New Testament pretty well. 


Unhappy New York aid its Monopolies. 


The 'wentieth Century club of New York has taken to 
discussiug monopolies. Prof. A, TI. Hadley of Yale recently 
denounced trusts and combinations in an address before the 
club, but his practical suggestion for a remedy was extra- 
ordinary: “What are we to do? Are we to put combina- 
tions in the hands of the state? No! ‘This would be 
worse than it is now. What we ought to do is to increase 
the responsibility of the presidents and directors of these 
monopolies.” S. C. I. Dodd, oue of the founders of the 
Standard Oil trust, exposed unwittingly the absurdity of 
palliatives when he declared in his speech which foliowed: 
“You might as well try to prevent a mighty river from 
flowing, or the winds from blowing, as to prevent the asso- 
ciation of capital.” The New York Tribune in its irritation 
over the bad service of the elevated road exclaimed the 
other day that ‘pleading and protests are useless. ‘lhe 
Manhattan company has a monopoly and it snaps its fingers 
in the face of the public.” On election day next the Tri- 
bune will wend its way to the ballot-box and vote to con- 
tinue the power of this monopoly to snap its fingers in the 
face of the public. 

New Yorkers, by the way, are exercised at the complaints 
of charitable organizations that while many securities are 
not now paying a revenue, the great paying trusts with 
headquarters in the metropolis refuse as a rule to give to 
charity. “I never before,” said Chauncey M. Depew, in 
reference to this complaint, “thought that trust legislation 
should be had, but I believe it now. It has always been 
said that a corporation had no soul. But you can put a 
soul into a corporation and punish it there. You can teach 
it that so long as public law protects it, it should perform 
in its capacity what the individual does in a smaller 
measure.” But Mr. Depew knows that you can’t compel a 
private person to give alms. We wish New York joy of 
its monopolies and its peanut program for controlling 
them. 


WASTE. 


Doth any man consider what we waste ? 

Ifere in Giod’s garden ? While the sea is full, 
The sunlight smiles, and all the blessed earth 
Offers her wealth to our intelligence, 

We waste our food, enongh for half the world, 
In helpless luxury among the rich. 

In helpless ignorance among the poor, 

In spilling what we stop to quarrel for. 

We waste our weatth, in failing to produce, 

In robbing of each other eyery day 

In place of making things — onr human crown. 
We waste our strength, in endless effort poured 
Like water on the sand, still toiling on 

To make a million things we do not want. 

We waste our lives, those which should still lead on, 
Each new one gaining on the age behind, — 
In doing what we all have doae before. 

We waste our love — poured up into the sky, 
Across the ocean, into desert lands, 

Sunk in one narrow circle next ourselves; 
While these, our brothers, suffer — are alone. 
Ye may not pass the near to love the far, 

Ye may not love the near and stop at that, 
Love spreads through man, not over or around. 
Yea, grievously we waste, and all the time 
Humanity is wanting — wanting sore. 

Waste not my brothers and ye shall not want. 


Oakland, Cal. CHARLOTTE P#RKINS STETSON. 


SHEKING A CURE. 


The Washington Post “caunot readily be convinced that 
either the democratic party or the republican party, either 
a republican Congress or a democratic Congress, either the 
Harrison administration or the Cleveland administration 
is primarily responsib’e for the blight that has overtaken 
our national prosperty. We must go further and probe 
deeper to discover the remedy. We must make the best 
of affairs as we find them. We cannot stamp out the 
epidemic, but we can ameliorate its symptoms. We may 
adininister tonics, but we have no panaceas. In due time 
will come the evolution and the cure.” 

There is more wisdom in the last two sentences of the 
Post’s editorial than in a volume of special pleading on 
partisan lines. Nothing but lack of confidence will save 
this republic. The anxious seat has been vacant too long. 
Deep, wholesome consternation, a panic in orthodox doc- 
trines and theories, is the best thing that could happen in 
the present crisis. 

It. is plain enough that the evolution from the conditions 
of distress will be through a comprehension of the causes of 
distress. ‘The principle of business in vogue is competition. 
Auy man with capital can start in business when and where 
he chooses, can hire employees in the open market and can 
discharge them at will. If one man has not capital enough 
for his business plans he joins hands with other capitalists. 
The government aids him in special ways by giving him a 
special monopoly on inventions and by limiting his com- 
pany’s liabilities to the amount of assets technically owned 
by the corporation. Competition with its vicious handmaid 
f free combination continues to produce moye and employ 
fewer hands as time goes on. As the population increases 
and the demand for labor decreases, the ranks of those who 
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are not needed to produce enough for the support of the 
nation fill up. 

As an illustration of the necessity under present condi- 
tions of throwing employees overboard and thus adding to 
the unemployed and the non-purchasing classes, let us cite 
an incident in the recent history of the Boston Herald from 
the standpoint of a business enterprise. As corporations 
go, the Herald is run on quite liberal principles. It even 
retires old employees on modest pensions, recognizing an 
obligation which is a moral and not a legal one. It was 
recently taken to task by a suburban editor for advising 
employers to do what they can to help the wage worker, 
and immediately afterward discharging 23 news men. The 
Herald in a long editorial explains the necessities of the 
sitnation substantially as follows, omitting only passages 
which are not material to the thread of the argument: 


“He (the Herald critic) does not realize that he is 
giossly impertinent in talking about the business affairs of 
this office, of which he is densely ignorant. He is merely 
hke a multitude of young men with whom New England is 
dotted, who, having at command a pen or two, an inkhorn, 
a single press of antique pattern and an abundance of 
leisure, act under the delusion that by divine command 
they are appointed to edit the Herald. Never for a minute 
do they seem to concentrate their attention upon the im- 
provement of their own property. The Herald sincerely 
hopes for better days for laboring people. And the Heraid 
has been compelled to part with great regret with the ser- 
vices of a few young men whom it highly esteems. Still it 
is not inconsistent. The newsgathering organizations 
known in the newspaper world as the United Press and the 
Western Associated Press recently had a falling out, and 
rival factions would not permit the New England journals, 
as they wished, to remain quietly at home, but they insisted 
upon invading this territory. Ina quarrel not of its seek- 
ing, the Herald believed that New England should stand 
as a unit, and that the great and prosperous journals should 
not listen to the promptings of selfish interest, but should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with their weaker brethren. In 
the city of Boston is an organization known as the City 
Press association, which for a number of years has been 
gathering certain routine news and selling it for a consider- 
ation to all the local newspapers, with the single exception 
of the Herald. But in the course of the press negotiations 
above alluded to it became evident that this irresponsible 
association, which was at liberty to sell news dispatches 
wherever it could find a customer, should, in the interest of 
the New England Associated Press, pass under the control 
of the executive committee of the New England Associated 
Press, Negotiations to that end were opened and happily 
consummated. The Herald, with the welfare of all in view, 
joined its associates, and, getting a portion of routine news 
from that source was under the necessity, — painful, it con- 
fesses — of severing its pleasant associations with certain 
of its valued young men. It was a wise thing to do. It 
was what successful business men, under the circumstances, 
would do. It assuredly is no business of ours how other 
newspaper offices are run, whether they are extravagantly 
or economically handled, whether they hire or discharge 
men. Our business is to look after the concerns of the 
Herald, in addition to the other little affairs we have on 
hand in reforming the tariff, ete. 


In other words the Herald truly says that business is 
business. It is nobody’s business outside how the Herald 
runs its business; it has a heart for laboring people; it 
does not enjoy discharging reporters; it is identified with 
a newspaper trust; that trust decrees consolidation; the 
Herald consolidates and discharges reporters. This was 
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wise from a business standpoint, painful from considera 
tions of humanity. Let the critic do likewise; all business 
men do, 

This is the whole logic of competition and we do not see 
how the Herald can do business successfully by any other 
course under the conditions. Our point for the considera- 
tion of the Washington Post is that the conditions are bad 
because as between a share of stock and a laborer, the share 
of stock has the right of way. The doller is king at 
present. 

Realizing, therefore, the weak point in “free” competition, 
our remedy is very plain, —take an initial step in the great 
program of doing business upon the vital and God-endowed 
right of every man to live. . Let the newspaper trust be 
broken by removing the telegraph trust upon which the 
newspaper trust is based. As the philosophy of competi- 
tion is shown in the cruel exactions of news combinations, 
so the soundness of equality as a principle of political 
economy appears in every step, like a government telegraph 
service conducted at cost, that rescues a business from the 
monopolist and makes business the business of all the 
people. The Herald’s business is, as it declares, to “look 
after the concerns of the Herald.” The business of the 
people is to look after the concerns of the people. ‘Thus is 
the line of battle formed — and the people will win. 


MOTHER, CHILD AND COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


A woman in New York, recently left a widow and de- 
pendent upon her own hands for a livelihood, advertises 
for a home for her unborn babe, from: which she wishes to 
part before she is in danger of loving it! The Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal, commenting upon this incident, asks, “ Is 
maternal loyalty dying out?” There is a text for a whole 
sermon in this item; but, lacking spate, I cannot do better 
than answer the Journal’s conundrum, which is an insult 
to motherhood, by quoting from its own editorial utter- 
ances: “This winter is a tremendous trial of the stuff that 
folks are made of. Never was there so much suffering in 
the large cities as today. In New York it is estimated 
that the number of homeless, starving people reaches into 
the hundred thousands.” Yet ‘maternal loyalty ” is ques- 
tioned because a mother unselfishly strives to avert from 
her child the fate which menaces her and multitudes of 
her sisters who are toiling for an average wage of “less 
than two dollars a week,” when, indeed, good fortune 
grants them the privilege of toiling at all. Is the Journal 
honest in its comment? If not, why not? 


Mrs, A C.S. 
Boston, December, 1893. 


HOW NEW ZEALAND DID IT. 


The fact that New Zealand stands conspicuously among 
the countries that are today practically free from the 
economic distress that is sweeping over the earth , makes 
the legislation by which such results have been brought 
about of more than passing interest. We quote from a 
letter written by Edward Tregear, Wellington, N. Z., to 
J. Waldron, Portland, Ore. He does not speak of the state 
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farms and artisans’ village established by the public 
authorities, nor of the way the legal tender paper money 
broke the power of the gold men, but his letter is very 
informing and very encouraging to Americans who are just 
entering upon a similar course of socialized and nationalized 
industry. Mr. Tregear says: 

“Then caine a time when the bulk of the people, poor, 
landless and burdened with millions of annual interest on 
foreign loans, said: ‘We have had enough of this.’ They 
elected representatives of labor to the assembly, and a gov- 
ernment favorable to labor legislation has been some years 
in puwer. In spite of the croaking of those who cried that | 
labor would drive capital away, each year shows greater 
prosperity. We had half a million pounds surplus last 
year over the estimate, while the other Australasian colonies 
had deficits. Now, to show the direction of this levislation: 

“1, A land tax exempting improvements, but graduated 
so that the larger area owned, the heavier the ratio of taxa- 
tion. 

“2. Anincome tax to catch all incomes (not derived 
from land) over 300 pounds per annum. 

“3. State railways, state telegraphs and telephones ; 
state insurance. We wrest all we can from private owner- 
ship —and it works well. 

“4, Acts to protect the working classes. A strict factory 
act regulatiug hours, sanitation, ete. A workingmen’s lien 
act (giving claim on property worked at); a workman’s 
wages act, by which he may attach moneys in the employ- 
er’s hands, if he is unpaid twenty four hours after demand ; 
a truck act, whereby the worker may not be paid in goods, 
etc; a regitry office license act, to provide for honest usage 
in information supplied, etc. We have instituted a depart- 
meut of labor (at the head of which I am) to look after all 
industrial questions. Our labor ‘ peers’ are a social satire 
on a House of Dords (for although they have the prefix of 
‘honorable’ to their names, one is boiler maker, another a 
storekeeper, etc.,) but they are fine fellows — men of intel- 
lect, and they honor their position more than it honors 
them. 

“This last session we have given women all political 
privileges, and in the general election, to take place in 
about two months time, they will exercise the franchise.” 


THE SUN MAKES A CONFESSION. 


New York Sun: “These appeals will not be made in 
vain at this Christmas season, though they are made to 
people whose own resources have been diminished seriously 
by the same causes which have brought about the more ex- 
tensive destitution. ‘The only incomes which are not les- 
gened in a time like this are the incomes of the charitable 
organizations. The less the amount of money made, the 
greater is the sum which must be given away. The less 
employment there is, the less are the profits of employers. 
The more general the suffering due to poverty, the more 
valuable to society appears the capacity of the few to ac- 
cumulate and administer wealth” 


Rey. Philip 8. Moxom spoke at the Charlesgate hotel, 
before the First National club, Boston, last Wednesday on 
“Christian Socialism.” ‘The attendance was large and the 
address powerful. 


NATIONALISM IN POLITICS 


TRAMPS AND THE THEORY OF COMPETITION. 


How Selfish Individualism Breeds Tramps. Scholars Struggle 
with the Issue. A Newspaper Conspiracy. A Grist of Poli- 
tical News. Note and Comment. 


An Alleghany, Pa., coroner decided the other day that a 
little child Clara Weisman had died of starvation. The 
father had been out of work for three month’s. The 
Susquehanna County Farmer, Montrose, Pa., takes occasion 


to say in this connection : 


“Tu God’s name, good people, give of your abundance, 
give of your poverty, give something. It is therefore the 
task set for this generation to work out this problem of the 
unemployed. Nationalism claims to solve it, and national- 
ism is winning its way with marvelous rapidity. National- 
igm says, let government organize these idle men, furnish 
them the tools and set them to work to help each other. 
What could be more sensible or more christian ? 


The above editor approaches the all-absorbing issue of 
the day in the right way,—a heart for mankind and a 


head to point the way out. 
the irritation of certain papers over an incident reported 


We notice in this connection 
from Louisville. An undertaker refused to bury the body 
of a child whose father owed the undertaker a bill for 
professional services. Every undertaker in town refused 
to bury the child until the bill of undertaker No. 1 was 
paid. What has distressed us is that so many people in 
dealing with instances like these of the Louisville under- 
taker’s trust and the starvation at Alleghany, limit them- 
The 


light on the horizon is that at last the temper of the masses 


selves to homilies on humanity and academic virtue. 


is beginning to take the form of practical proposals for a 
reconstruction of the system. No power can indict, try 
and convict a whole people but the people themselves. 
The self indictment is in our opinion being drawn. No 
dispensation of the Almighty starved the Alleghany child, 
but a vicious system of production and distribution. The 
fight comes on the system itself. 

We detect in Boston a deep-seated alarm at the situation 
and must be resigned to the slow mental processes of our 
“etter classes.” That the “best thought” of Boston 
should go out in the practice of children bringing a turnip 
or a potato to school each day, or the employment of women 
on crazy-quilts to be sold to the rich as charity souvenirs 
are things that are temporary and incidental to great 
epochs, The great substantial fact remains that Boston is 
alarmed, avd it will soon appear to these advocates of the 
present social order that the country cannot be saved by 
gift turnips and crazy quilts. 

The realiy stubborn obstacle in the way of reform is the 


thoroughbred “thinker” who has read with unthinking de- 
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better to trust to individual effort. 
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| votion standard works on political economy uutil his capa- 
city for taking and weighing any idea that hasn’t century 
marks upon it seems to have been pretty much lost. The 
dogma of competition has dwarfed the minds of many good 
peopie, This wide-spread and we trust temporary incapa- 
city for “thinking true” is a distinct invitation to such 
men as Prof. Nicholson of the university of Edinburgh, for 
example, to continue to fight state socialism. That he is 
compelled in this era of economic unrest to keep at it with 
his broom sweeping back the floods is a tribute to the depth 
of the tide of the new reformation. As Prof. Nicholson is 
a type of the sincere apostle of private competition in busi- 
ness, we quote the following from an address of his before 
the British Association of Advanced Science at Nottingham 


in September : 


“ The classical economists maintain that even if the state 
could do something for individuals as cheaply and effec- 
tively as they could doit for themselves, it is in general 
The decisive considera- 
tion is the effect on the character and energies of the people. 
Self-reliance, independence, liberty —these were the old 
watchwords — not state reliance, dependence and obedience. 
In the matter of pauperism, for example, they teach us to 
distinguish between the immediate effects of relief whica 
may be beneticial and the effects of reliance on that relief 
which may be disastrous. They are bold enough to main- 
tain that the condition or life of the dependent pauper 
should not be made by aids and allowances better than that 
of the independent laborer. They iusist on the great his- 
torical distinction between the sturdy rogues and vaga- 
bouds — who can work and will not—and the impotent 
poor, the poor in very deed, who cannot support themselves. 
They look upon the payment of poor rates as they look 
upon other forms of taxation — namely, as the lesser of two 
evils; they do not try to persuade themselves and other 
people that it is a duty which is essentially pleasant. If 
Christian charity realized a tithe of its ideal there would be 
no need for relief on the part of the state. It does not take 
ten ants to relieve another ant, and in this land of ours there 
are more than ten professed Christians to every pauper.” 


This restatement of the philosophy of competition falls 
like a dull thud on a long-suffering world. Of course 
charity has nothing to do with “sturdy rognes,” and it 
cannot support the standing army of the unemployed when 
that army is refused orders to advance and earn a living. 
Any system may be pronounced a failure when two million 
people, as in this country, are denied the means of subsis- 
tence. The question is not whether the condition of the“ de- 
pendent pauper ” shall be made “ better than the indepen- 
dent laborer,” but whether the independent laborers shall 
be made paupers and indeed “sturdy rogues.” It certainly 
does take 10 ants to relieve one aunt, as all ants are bound 
to relieve any one ant, and these ants do not form food 
trusts and then pass the burial ceremonies of the victims 


of the system to an undertaker’s trust. Go to the ant 
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again, professor, and learn wisdom. It isn’t quite true in 
London that there are 10 professed Christians to every 
pauper. Every fifth person that walks the streets of Lon- 
don today has at some time received aid from charity 
boards. It is almost an insult to common sense to go on 
While he 


_ is fighting for a purely speculative and vicious ideal of in- 


and answer the Edinburgh professor in detail. 


dividualism through development of human beings goaded 
by hunger and encouraged by alms, the whole social struc- 
ture is rent by the revelation that individual selfishness is 
not good morals, nor good brotherhood, nor good political 
economy. The world now demands something in the way 
of business beyond millionaires, tramps, alms and hunger. 


An Old Party Remedy for Tramps. 


A dispatch from Anderson, Ind., says:— Owing to the 
number of tramps, Mayor McHune has issued an order in- 
structing the chief of police to furnish each mght patrol- 
man with a blacksnaks whip. Every tramp will be whipped 
out of the city and given a severe lashing if he returns.” 


They Can’t Starve Both Body and Mind. 


Weekly editions of great eastern dailies are being clubbed 
with local, old party papers in the West at or below cost. 
It is asserted that this is a hard money scheme to kill off 
populist papers. We wish them joy of the undertaking, 
Thirty-eight republican and democratic papers in Kansas 
have suspended since July 1, but not a populist paper so 
far as we can learn. Five populist papers have started 
up in North Carolina since November. We do not pre- 
tend to keep a record of new populist papers in the West 
and South. A Kansas City weekly, old party, is 25 cents 
per year west of the Missisippi, and 50 cents east of the 
river. The republican leaders in a western town recently 
induced merchants to withdraw their advertisements from 
the populist papers. Whereupon the farmers boycotted 
the merchants and thé latter surrendered. It seems that 
there is a point beyond which it is not safe to ride a pro- 
ducing class. We expect numberless conflicts of an 
unbecoming nature in the newspaper line, but we set it 
down as a foregone conclusion that no party policy can 
starve both the body and mind of a whole class of American 
citizens. 

Note and Comment. 

There will be over 100 county Farmer’s alliance meetings 

in Georgia the first three weeks of January. 


The Oregon election takes place in June. The populists 


are industrially organizing. 


The repoit that Kansas is being overrun by vagrants 
since Gov. Lewelling’s “tramp” manifesto is false. 


The California Farmers’ alliance and the California 
Federation of Labor meet at San Francisco on the 8th. 


Socalist students in the universities of Berlin, Freiburg, 
Munster, Marburg and Kielm, will attend the International 
Congress of Socialist students to be held at Genoa. 


President Loucks and a band of speakers and a singing 
club are making a tour of South Dakota. Their meetings 
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are well attended and they report a growing sentiment of 
reform. 


The populist governors of the West are suffering from 
“gubernatorial paresis” in the opinion of an old party 
paper. An older malady is congressional paresis. 


The populist Senators and Representatives have arranged 
to open headquarters for the party in Washington. H, E. 
Taubeneck, chairman national committee of the people’s 
party, will have charge of these headquarters. 


That St. Louis meeting announced some weeks ago for 
the purpose of organizing a party to take the place of the ~ 
people’s party has been given up. Our friends, the capi- 
talistic press please copy. New parties are not made to 
order in cooper shops. 


The Topeka populists have at least made a beginning. 
Their candidate for mayor Editor 8. McLallen, received 314 
votes, against 1,388 for the democratic and 3,143 for the 
republican candidate, There were 1,419 votes cast by 
women, of which McLallen received 56. 


Z. Amblow, in a communication on the people’s party, in 
the People’s Advocate, Buffalo, says: With a sound finan- 
cial system, all means of transportation and the mines in 
the hands of the people, it would become an impossibility 
for the moneyed aristocracy any longer to exploit the masses. 
They could take their money and go to Jeriho if they wish- 
ed, or to some other climate we would never miss them. 


Rev. Dr. Pullman of Lynn in the course of a criticism of 
nationalism at the Current Topic conference, in his church 
last week, said that no man has the right to produce and 
raise a family unless he has a competence. If this report 
of his remarks is correct and Americans should follow his 
advice, it would indeed be a radical measure of reform. 
Three million unemployed with no more children, and with 
the very rich long since given to raising small families, our 
population would decline at a terrific pace, and in time 
theze would be no people to reform. 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


The Association for the Municipal Employment of the 
unemployed held a midday mass meeting at Faneuil hall, 
Boston, last Thursday. 


Prof. Thomas E. Wil! speaks befure the First Nationalist 
club of Cambridge in Raymond hall, Central square, on the 
9th, at 8 pm.; subject: “Some Lessous that American 
Reformers may Learn from Haglish Reformers.” 


At the last meeting of the Second Nationalist club, 
Boston, Henry R. Legate, its president, gave an interesting 
account of his recent trip to Washington where he took the 
government telegraph and telephone petitions that are 
soon to be presented to Congress. 


T. IT. Pomeroy of Haverhill lectures at Equity Union 
house, 20 Oak street, Boston, this evening, on “ Boards of 
Conciliation, Industrial Education and the Working Classes.” 
Morrison I. Swift speaks at Equity Union house, Sunday 
morning, on the “ Purificrtion of the Labor Movement,” 
and Harry Vrooman in the afternoon, 4 30, on the Farmers’ 
alliance. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Itesms of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Brockton Diamond: The citizens of Brockton ought to 
be interested in the developments in the electric light con- 
troversy in that town, and undoubtedly they are. Middle- 
boro expressed a favorable opinion for electric lighting and 
that developed the price of the electric light plant located 
there. ‘This price was out of sight in the opinion of the 
people of the town. So was the price charged for electric 
lighting. The town was without lighting facilities. The 
lighting company had taken down the lamp posts as they 
have in Brockton, and it supposed that Middleboro would 
be obliged to make a contract. But Middleboro did nothing 
of the kind. It suffered darkness until it could equip its 
streets with its own hghting apparatus, and then it became 
passive and comfortable on the fence and whistled while 
the electric procession went by. ‘The citizens shared the 
sane spirit. And now the contest is ended. Middleboro 
bought the plant for $63,000 cold cash. Same plant 
which the officers of the Middleboro Gas and Electric 
company swore was worth $190,708,71 this year, and it had 
liabilities of $190,708,71. Same plant which had $80,000 
in stock and $80,000 in bonds. And Middlebcro takes the 
whole for $63,000. 


Michigan. 


Alderman Emmer of Grand Rapids: Weare now paying 
$140 apiece for each electric light upon the towers, and the 
lowest we ever paid for the low swinging lights was $109 
per light. I am satisfied that we can operate our own 
system at an expense of from $60 to $70 per light. Our 
present contract with the Grand Rapids electric light com- 
pany expires a year fiom next January, and I think the 
city should arrange to have its own system at that time. 


California. 


Oakland Citizen: Alameda is discussing the issuance of 
bonds for the purchase of water works, the building of a city 
hall and incandescent lights, with a lack of unanimity that 
argues ill for the success of the several propositions in their 
paesent form. Alameda is a progressive city, however, and 
she will be all right long before the tide comes up to the 
esplanade of the canal. 


District of Columbia 


Bright Side, a paper published by the People’s Church, 
in Washington, advocates a public gas plant tor Wash- 
ington. It gives these figures: The Washington Gas 
Light company was organized in 1848 under a Congres- 
sional charter. The original capital stock was $50,000. It 
is now $2,000,000. The increase has been made by surplus 
profits, at least so says a report of a Senate committee 
which investigated the gas company in 1886. Thus it ap- 
pears that each share of stock in that corporation, which 
cost $100 in 1848, had grown to $2,000 in 1886. Thisis an 
increase of over 100 percent a year. But it appears from 
that Senate report, that this 100 per cent per year is only a 
small part of the profits arising from that $50,000. Up to 
the close of 1885, stockholders of the gas company had re- 
ceived over $6,000,000 in dividends. ‘This, added to the 
other profits, show $7,950,000 net ,rofit in 37 years, on an 
investment of $50,000, which is an annual profit of 300 per 
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cent. The Senate committee, and not the editor of this 
paper, is responsible for these astounding figures. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Electrical World, December 23, contains the follow- 
ing: “The great growth of public sentiment in favor of 
municipal electric lighting plants is illustrated in our elec- 
tric light news department, which for several months has 
been teeming with announcements of municipal lighting 
projects. Most of the towns and cities concerned are in 
the West, where the idea of public ownership seems to 
have carried everything before it. It is too soon to draw 
any conclusion as to the probable outcome, but the reports 
thus far are distinctly favorable toward municipal owner- 
ship. In some instances where private consumers are also 
supplied from a public plant a considerable profit has been 
claimed, but in one instance reported-almost all of the pri- 
vate lights that had been thus supplied were discontinued 
by the consumers on account of poor service. The purchase 
of a public plant naturally gives opportunities for jobbery, 
and in a recent case an investigating committee reported 
that a lighting plant taken over from a local company by a 
city had cost the latter more than a million dollars in ex- 
cess of its value. Owing to the desire of those responsible 
for the purchase of a public plant to make a good showing 
during the first years of its operation, there is a tendency 
toward false economy, with the result that the plant is 
allowed to run down, and in the end requires a large ex- 
penditure to bring it into proper condition again. We have 
noted this in several instances, so that any claims for ex- 
cessive economy should be carefully scrutinized to see that 
fixed charge and depreciation are included. While in the 
smaller towns the conditions are such as not to be unfavor- 
able toward public ownership, the experiment about to be 
begun by several large western cities will be watched with 
great interest, and the result, if favorable, will probably 
have consequences that will extend beyond the public 
supply of lighting.” 

It must be remembered that the above editorial appears 
in a trade journal which depends largely for its profit upon 
the advertisements of the large electrical manufacturing 
companies, which discourage municipal plants for the simple 
reason that tenders submitted for such plants are open to 
inspection so that one municipality may know the cost of a 
plant in another place, and the community is therefore 
likely to get its lighting on a fairer basis of prime cost of 
the plant; while in the case of a private plant there is an 
opportunity to take bonds and stock of the local company 
in part payment, make showings of very favorable dividends 
by at least questionable book-keeping methods and then 
unload upon deceived purchasers at an inflated value. 

In this same issue of the Electrical World is given a list 
of 22 cities and towns that have either voted to establish 
municipal lighting plants, or are considering the question. 
The Lansing, Mich., plant, it is stated, cleared $10,000 
over all expenses the last year. The Republican of Audo- 
bon, Ia., reports that the municipal] plant at that place will 
soon pay for itself. Hamilton, O. will issue $500,000 in 
bonds for a lighting plant. Canton, O. is to erect a $60,000 
plant. 


Joplin, (Mo.) Voice: A person can now travel from 
ocean to ocean by two different routes, both the northern 
and southern, over roads under government management, 
and the people should demand that this should be changed 
to government ownership. 


Foreign. 


The interest on the German debt is $13,465,000, towards 
which the state railway net income contributes $5,300,000, 
and interest on securities held contribute a further amount. 
Prussia has nominally a larger debt, but its interest is en- 
tirely covered by the net earnings of the Prussian state 
railways. 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation; the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wilinot do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very sniall class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitues of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 
yIn this old nation, a million stzong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven> 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. : 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation wil 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments ana affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them, The kindly side of men will no 
ijonger be known only #9 their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal aud in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
Women will have attained an economical en- 
franch’ sement, without which no political device 
sould Eelp them, Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten he cor. > 


THE NEW NATION. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity bas 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades, 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and scas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title oufy as trustees for 
the unborn, 7 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the woild will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,—- a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced anl supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


Things Said About The 
Cause And Us. 


Pittsburg Kansan says: The enlargement 
of Edward Bellamy’s paper, The New Nation, 
to 12 pages is an event of importance to the 
cause of social reform and a matter of con- 
gratulation to its host of readers. The New 
Nation is the best exponent of nationalism in 
our country, and its columns are eagerly read 
by all looking for a higher and better national 
life. The price remains the same, $1 a year. 
No advanced thinker or honest searcher atter 
economic truth can afford to be without it. 


Joplin (Mo.) Voice: The New Nation comes 
to us this week enlarged to its old size, with 
the price remaining at $1 per year. This isa 
step that will be appreciated by all cld sub- 
scribers, and they should make an effort to 
extend the circulation, for it is one of the 
best papers in the United States and doing a 
a grand work. All who are not acquainted 
with the paper should send for a sample copy. 


Union Labor Gazette, Mitchell, S. D.: The 
New Nation, Edward Bellamy’s paper, has 
been enlarged to its old size, but the price is 
still kept at $1. Every one ought to read The 
New Nation, and the Gazette hopes that 
many of its readers will. 


THE PITTSBURG KANSAN, 
A RADIGAL ALLIANCE PAPER. 
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Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - 


Terms, $1.50 a Yer. 
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THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of “‘ Looking Backward.” 


THE NEw NATION is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. The industrial 
system of a nation, as well as its political 
system, ought to be a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 


> WEEKLY—$1.00 PER YEAR.~ 


THE NEw NATION gives the best digest of 
People’s Party News from all sections of 
the country. 


Address, for advertising rates, 

THE NEW NATION PUBLISHING CO., 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, - Business Manager, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

AR eee 
Extracts from recent letters to 
“The New Nation.’’ 


Boston, Dec. 1, 1893. 
“Please continue my ad. in THE NEW 
NATION until further notice. I have found 
THE NEw NATION to be an excellent ad- 
vertising medium—one of the best I have 
used for my goods.” W. H. Morse. 


-PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5, 1893. 
““T have been pleased beyond expectation 
at the responses made by readers of THE 
New NATION to the advertisement of Mr. 
B. Franklin Hunter’s Pamphlet, as found in 
its columns.” * * * DIANA HIRSCHLER. 


CuicaGo, Dec. 7, 1893. 
“Tn regard to our ad. in THE NEW 
NATION, we wish to continue it during the 
coming year. * * * We have received 
inquiries for our books from nearly all the 
States in the Union, and we are well satisfied 
with the results.” 
G. E. Girtinc & BROTHER. 


ee a 
Editorial Opinions of ‘‘The New 
Nation.’ 


A brainy success.— [Amesbury (Mass.) 
News. 


Bright and crisp as a new dollar bill— 
[Hartford (Ct.) Times. 

Bears in every column the impress of a 
noble impulse and a determined purpose.— 
[Medical World, Philadelphia. . 


A neater, more newsy or more ably edited 
paper, it has not been our good fortune to 
read.— [Farmers’ Cause, Thomaston, Me. 


Ably written, and is radical in its dis- 
cussion of economic questions —[Lynchburg 
Virginian. 

A capable instrument for reform and for 
the spread of the principles of Nationalism. 
—[Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal. 


We find ourselves in “touch” with so man 
things in its columns that we feel it essential, 
almost, to our own existence.—[San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) Star. 

Nothing can be found in the way of diatribe 
and there is no coarse denunciation of any 
class.— [New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 

One of the most meaty papers published. 
It teaches Nationalism in its broadest sense, 


and is comprehensive to the casual student. 
— [Topeka (Kan.) Alliance Tribune. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


- KANSAS State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it, 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

There is an undefinable something in, its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme” 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend the great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1593. 


J. $. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 
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THE TYPEWRITER 


WORLD Typewriter $545. Writes 77 Characters 


Wealth 


44 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Dd 
0@-FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
DIRECT LEGISLATION 


BY THE CITIZENSHIP 


THROUGH THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Sullivan has grouped together all that 
can be said, by way of illustration or argument 
within a modest compass, in favor of the 
direct reference of laws to a popular yote.— 
Providenee (R.1.) News. 


A most interesting and timely argument for 
introducing democracy into cur republic.— 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Christian Statesman. 


The book is easily understood, is short and 
pithy, and deserves to be read carefully.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Full of suggestion, some of it startling.— 
St. Louis Union-Record. 

The New Nation Pub. Co. will send 
a copy of the above book to each person 
sending in a new subscription for one 
year to The New Nation. 


The book will be sent, postpaid, to any 


in Co i n address on receipt of 25 cents. 


Readers of The New Nation who NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 


happen to have any coins dated before 
1873, may find among them a quantity 
of varieties which are worth many times 
their face value. The National Coin 


ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
——o 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 


Co., 8323: Stock Exchange, Boston copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 

Mass., sends out post paid 116 page copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates, 
: ‘s : Send money order to 

book with 500 illustrations of U. S. and 

No trouble to answer inquiries. Write usfor|/foreign coins, stamps, confederate and 


continental currency; prices they pay 
and full information how to send coins 
for premium : 1804 dollars, 1853 quarter 
1793 cent, and 900 other varieties. 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


THE ADVOCATE 


?) Printed in Topeka, Kan., wants to talk to 
Cut you and all your folks, and your neigabor’s 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, buta|ihis out and send with 25 cents and| folks, about politics and other things. It’s a 


good feed for all animals. 
Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 
$20 to $400. 


—O— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—— 
Address, 


you will receive book by return mail. 
Send now. It may mean a fortune to 


“ADVERTISE !! 


The Newspaper or Masazine 
—Is A— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN 


——O0—_— 

Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 
tising Mediums —of [ ocal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 
Promptly on Application. 
——<—${}——— 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass.| GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES!) 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS, 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO,, 


922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORY AT LAST!! 
Self-threading Sewing Needles 
The blind can use them. Invalu- 
able for failing sight. Finest needle 
made. Millward’s Gold Eyes; do 

; not cut the thread. Sample paper 
10c.; 8 for 25c.; 12 for 70c. 
NEw ENGLAND NOVELTY M’r’a. Co., 
24B Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


weekly reform paper all the year. Sixteen 
pages, 64 columns, $1 a year. 


KANSAS LEADS THE PROCESSION, 


The Advocate’s educational influence has 
been felt in every country in Kansas and in 
every state in the Union. It is recognized as 
a leader in this great political revolution. The 
people want good literature, and we want them 
to have it. Wealso want a few dollars with 
which to do business. You pay the Dollar, 


«1! we do the rest. 


THE ADVOCATE PUB. CO., TOPEKA, KAN. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


eee Seemee 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 
Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 : 2.00. 
Address, 
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THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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FACTS NATIONALISTS! 


National Railways 


An Argument for State Purchase. 


FOR 


By James Hots, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce 
of Great Britain. 


Published by CASSELL & CO., London. 


Price, $1.50. 


385 pages. 


May be ordered through The New 
Nation office. 


EIGHT WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


Each week an able reform speech, live 
editorials, the cream of the reform press, and 
other matter of incalculatle value. No com- 
promise with the powers that are crushing 
the industries of the country. Such is the 
Progressive Farmer, an old time reformer. 
Try it. Eight weeks for ten cents. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 
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please send The New Nation for 


18 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


For the enclosed $———-———-———_ 
————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—\—_— to the following address: 


THE NEW NATION PUBLISHING CO.: 


wonderful little book. 


Seven Financial Conspiracies 


Which Have Enslaved The American People. 
BY MRS. 8. E. V. EMERY. 


REVISED EDITION --- 300,000TH. 


I learned more in relation to the financial 
history of our country during the past thirty 
years by reading carefully Mrs. 8S. E. V. Em- 
ery’s ‘‘Seven Financial Conspiracies’’ than 
I had ever known before. I advise every 
voter to lay aside prejudice and read this 

J.P. Sr. JoHN. 
Ex-Goy. of Kansas. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 
The New Nation Publishing Co. 


REFORM LITERATURE. 
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Cesar’s Column. Donnelly . 


History of Financial Legislation. Brice . .50 
Driven from Sea to Sea. Post c 50 
Populist Handbook of Politics. Vincent. 25 
The Strike of aSex. Miller . 25 


Alliance and Labor Songster. Vincent . : 
Railways of the Republic. Hudson, Cloth, 
A Call to Action. Gen. Weaver. Cloth, 
Looking Backward. Cloth, $1.10; paper, 
The Railway Problem. Stickney . : 
A Co-operative Commonwealth. Gron- 


lund’ 5: 50 
Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 

Lloyd . 50 
In Darkest England. Gen. Booth . 50 
Who Lies 2 Bloom 50 


The Initiative and Referendum. Sullivan. 

The Sub-Treasury and Land Loan Bye 
tem. Williams . 

Ten Men of Money Island. Norton 

Seven Financial Conspiracies. Emery . 


25 
10 
.10 


Any of the above books can be procured by 
inclosing price to The New Nation Pub. Co., 
13 Winter street, Boston. Otber reform books 
in the market can be furnished. In writing 
for prices of unadvertised works, inclose 
stamp for reply. 


The Alliance-independent 


Edited by GkorGE Howarp Gisson, author 
of ‘Songs of the People.” 

The Alliance-Independent is the state organ 
of the Farmer’s alliance and people’s party of 
Nebraska’ and one of the leading half dozen 
populist papers having national circulation and 
influence. It advocates the nationalization of 
all natural and artificially perfected monapo- 
lies, and insists that it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to provide work for all who are unable 
to find employment. It is specially strong in 
showing the moral as well as the economic 
side of political questions. Weekly, $l a 
year. Address, 


THE ALLIANCE PUB. CO., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DiANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 15. William A feels, Poet, Artist, Socialist. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF TITE BEST AUTHORS 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPUL AR sine 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 
Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carnda, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a! y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY, 

1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.V.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 


2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

8. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s soc_4l writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s rig corey, protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1 

4, ae Socialism’and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. { 
4A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 

man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Il. G. Wilshire. 

7. The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

9 Owen. 


Any of the above may be obtained at The 
New Nation office. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. - 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


For a Government of, by and for the People 
as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,’’ abolishing the pssibility 
of Poverty. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Yournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


$1.00. 


WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Editor and Publisher. 


Subscription one year - - - 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Shecimen Cotbies Free. 


Do you want to hear from the South ? If 
so, send for Marion Butler’s paper 


THE CAUCASIAN, Goldsboro, N.C. 


Mr. Butler has built up THz CAUCASIAN 
until it is now one of the great southern week- 
lies in the reform fight. Itis an able and fear- 
less populist paper. Subscription price, $1 a 
year. If you have not seen it, send fora copy. 


